Gunpowder was now being used to demolish buildings in
the line of the conflagration, but not until Thursday when
the wind changed was there any checking the advance* For
days thereafter the debris of the burned city smouldered so
hotly that men could not venture into what had once been
London. More than thirteen thousand buildings had been
destroyed. Their owners were camping by the thousands in
the fields outside what was left of the city.

Even before the danger was over, a popular cry of venge-
ance was raised above the roar of the flames. Men cried
that England's enemies had fired the city, and at the height
of the excitement foreigners were not safe in the streets.
The disaster was blamed variously upon the Dutch, the
French and the Catholics, and only the King's firmness pre-
vented the outraged citizens from massacring these hated
classes.

Charles was giving all his energies to his country for the
moment, and no man in it was so well able to handle the
situation. His quick intelligence, sound judgment and a
calm that was proof against any mere disaster, allied to the
wave of popularity which his theatrical heroism during the
fire had created, enabled him to quiet the fears and angers
of the nation. By his orders, all suspected persons were
brought before him for examination. Some of them arrived
sadly mauled by their captors, but once in the King's hands
they were safe, and the day the fire was checked, Charles
rode out to Moorfields, where most of the homeless were
encamped, to promise them his paternal care. Sitting his
horse in the midst of a woebegone crowd which had not,
however, forgotten its loyalty in its misery, he assured them
that they had not been the victims of any plot, that he had
himself questioned every suspect and that they could rely
upon him to see that justice would be done at all times.
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